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Count Ehrensvard 


By Henry S. HENSCHEN 


Acting Consul of Sweden in Chicago 


; OUNT JOHAN JACOB ALBERT EHRENSVARD, the 
C Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs at Stockholm, well-known 
to American Scandinavians since his altogether too brief 
incumbency of the post of Swedish Minister at Washington, during 
1910 and 1911, is in many respects a most fortunate man. For he 
bears a name distinguished for two centuries in connection with 
Swedish history, and as well-known to every schoolboy in the North- 
land as are the names of John Paul Jones in America, and of Lord 
Nelson in England. His ancestor, Augustin Ehrensvard, was the i 
founder and builder in 1749 of the Swedish fortress, Sveaborg, a name 
never to be forgotten in Swedish annals. Augustin’s son, Karl 
August, was the admiral in command at the naval engagement at 
Svensksund in 1789 between Sweden and Russia. The grandson of 
Admiral Ehrensvard distinguished himself as a member of parliament, 
as governor of the province of Goteborg, and finally as Minister of ‘ 
Foreign Affairs from 1885 to 1889. q 
But the twentieth century is a democratic age, and Count Albert i 
| Ehrensvard, who was born in 1867 as the son of Governor Ehrens- 4 
vard, can probably trace little, if any, of his success in public life to ‘ 
the careers of his distinguished forbears. Despite his aristocratic 
lineage, he is a leader in the Liberal Party, and was called to the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, a position held by his father a generation 
earlier, when the Staaf Cabinet was formed in October, 1911.  Pre- 
viously he had acted as Chief Secretary of the Foreign Office (1906) 
and as Swedish Minister to Belgium and Holland (1908-1910). 
No one will question that Count Ehrensvard’s career in his present 
high position has been able—even brilliant. When in June of last 
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year he arose in the Lower House of the Swedish Parliament to speak 
against the proposal to discontinue a system of national defence, and, 
instead, let the security and integrity of the country depend upon 
treaties of neutrality with the powers, his argument was so unanswer- 
able, his logic so convincing, that the House by the remarkable 
tribute of a unanimous vote of all parties, sustained his views. In 
the more recent reorganization and improvement of the Swedish 
diplomatic and consular services (February, 1913), his ideas have 
again been incorporated into law. 

Count Ehrensvard’s early training was in the law and his tastes 
are largely literary. His many friends and admirers in America are 
watching his career with great interest. 


Minnesota’s Experiment with 


the Consolidated Rural School 


By Apotex Oxtson EBERHART 


Governor of Minnesota 


OW to make country life attractive is one of the great problems 
of today. The boys and girls are leaving the farm, because 
there is nothing in the average farm home that is noble and 

elevating or that appeals to their instinct for the fine and beautiful. 
We want something that shall draw out the best and highest in them, 
and we also want amusement and entertainment of a clean, whole- 
some kind. A little girl at the age of seven had never seen a circus. 
She pleaded with her father and mother, but they refused to take her. 
Finally she persuaded her mother to allow her to go to see the circus 
accompanied by the servant. When she came home she ran to her 
mother and said: ““Mamma, if you would go to the circus just once, 
you would never again go to prayer meeting as long as you live.” 
There is a double message full of meaning to me in the little girl’s 
words. We ought to make the prayer meeting, that is, the church 
life, so attractive that the father, the mother and the children, as 
well as the pastor and his wife, would delight in it. On the other 
hand, we ought to make the circus, that is, the amusement, so clean 
that the pastor and his wife and the deacon and his wife and their 
children could go. 

When I see cities where hundreds of thousands of dollars are being 
spent for parks and playgrounds in order that the little boys and girls 
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may be attracted from the streets and given clean, healthy pleasure, 
it would seem that cities are good to live in. The rural districts have 
all the natural advantages of sunshine and fresh air, of contact with 
the soil, of room to grow, all the influences that go to build a strong, 
sound, moral race. It costs us a comparatively small effort and 
expenditure to give our children ideal environments. The only ques- 
tion is—how can we make country life attractive? 

I left the country when I was a boy, and in telling you why it 
could not hold me, I am speaking for hundreds and thousands of boys 
on the farm. There was nothing in it that was worth while. When 
I went to school the teacher told me that she was teaching in the 
country because she could not get a city school. I remember the 
little school house and the benches, with the girls on one side and the 
boys on the other. The only other piece of furniture was a huge 
stove, with cord wood piled high around it. At the tiny single 
window we seventeen youngsters were trying to learn our lessons. 
There is no opportunity for a teacher to make of such a school what 
a school ought to be. The time has gone by when it sufficed to meet 
the demands of the community. We need now a teacher in agricul- 
ture, in manual training, in home economics and in music, besides 
the ordinary school branches. We cannot get all these things in 
the little old-fashioned schoolhouse. 

The consolidated rural school, which is also the social center of 
the neighborhood, is a Minnesota idea, and it has been worked out 
very successfully. Several smaller schools are combined into one, 
and the children are brought to and from school in carriages. In 
spite of the saving by reducing the number of schools, there is of 
course an added expenditure required in order to build school houses 
with perfect ventilation, heat and light, large enough and sufficiently 
well equipped for teaching all the subjects required. This has been 
met by the State legislature, which has granted $2,100 a year as a 
special aid to each of these schools. They are under the supervision 
of the State. 

“Does it pay?” asks the farmer. He does not ask whether it 
pays to buy a better machine for his farm, but takes it for granted 
that it does. He is learning to see that the same rule holds good 
when it comes to building school houses. Let us look only at the 
financial side for a moment. I have in mind a boy who had worked 
in the northern part of Minnesota and had saved up $3,000. He 
went to my home county and bought one of the poorest farms in the 
district, one in which the soil had been robbed of all the nitrate and 
phosphates and lime. He knew that in order to make anything out 
of it he would have to restore the vitality of the soil, and he sub- 
scribed for an agricultural paper which he carried with him in the 
field and read while the horses were resting. His neighbors scoffed 
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at the “book farmer,” but he is today one of the richest men in the 
county. On rainy days he gathers the farmers and talks to them 
about how to prepare the soil, how to rotate crops and how to select 
seed, so that the soil may become richer instead of poorer, while it is 
bearing a full harvest. 

There are thousands of such impoverished farms in Minnesota 
and in the older States. The records of the last ten years show that 
in the eastern States farm values have decreased more than a billion 
dollars by robbing the soil of its vital elements, by what may be 
called soil mining, instead of soil tilling. We need the “‘ book farmer” 
and his knowledge in order to restore land values, and he is no longer 
scoffed at. One of our young men who has studied at an agricultural 
school has since his return raised the average stand of corn in his 
township 30 per cent. The average amount of butter fat per cow 
in Minnesota is 143 pounds a year. It could easily be made 300 
pounds. When we consider that we are even now selling $50,000,000 
worth of butter every year, it is easy to calculate what enormous 
wealth would be gained by doubling our output. But not only that: 
The boys who have studied agriculture take a more intelligent interest 
in their work, and feeling that farm life offers them splendid oppor- 
tunities, they have no desire to go to the city. With a consolidated 
rural school, a good teacher of agriculture, and five or ten acres of 
land around the school-house, every farm in the neighborhood ought 
to be doubled in value. 

But the results are not only to be measured in money. The 
consolidated school must have teachers in home economics to show 
the girls how to manage their homes and make them attractive. 
In addition we say to the teacher: ““ You must become the social and 
civic leader in that community. We must have both instruction and 
entertainment in the school, and we must interest the parents in 
the entertainment.” In this way the school becomes an influence 
in the whole district, I once attended a banquet that had been 
arranged in one of these school, and everything from food to speeches 
was excellent. These boys and girls could not be driven away from 
the country, and they are bringing brightness into the lives of the 
old people as well, who have hitherto known more toil than pleasure. 
Give the boys and girls in the country the chances of the city, and 
they are going to stay and make of the country what it could be and 
ought to be. 


What is life? A fighting 
In heart and in brain with Trolls. 
Poetry? that means writing 
Doomsday-accounts of our souls. 


From “ Lyrics and Poems from Ibsen.” Translated by FyDELL EpMUND GARRETT. E, P. Dutton & Co., 1912. 





A Swedish Bayreuth in Kansas 


By Ernst FREDERICK PIHLBLAD 


President of Bethany College 


ANSAS raises corn and cattle. There are waving wheat fields, 
kK and sleek kine crop the succulent buffalo grass on the broad 
plains. Farmers market their produce in automobiles from 
bulging granaries. Rolling prairies are flecked with prosperous towns 
and villages, where the streets are lined with homelike cottages. On 
every hand there are signs of the prosperity and comfort that come 
as a reward of industry and frugality. Many of the jails have no 
prisoners, and of its poor-houses there are some without inmates. 
Millionaires are curiosities,and paupers are almost unknown. Its 
people are just common folk. Yet Kansas is also famed for the part 
she has played in the moral progress of the country. Abolition was 
the issue that made her a State, and on her soil the first blood was 
shed which eventually bought freedom for the black slave and 
cemented the severed sisterhood of the States into an indissoluble 
Union. Here for a generation unremitting war has been waged 
against the demon of drink, until the effective abolition of the saloon 
with an effective prohibition law has proven itself to be more than 
an “iridescent dream.” Recently the men of Kansas have proved 
their chivalry by extending full suffrage to the women. 

The tourist on his way to the Rockies or the Pacific Coast will 
hardly be tempted to tarry long on these broad, undulating plains. 
Beyond the prevailing prosperity there is little to attract the eye 
seeking scenic beauty. The towns have a certain monotonous same- 
ness, and there is little to suggest centers of culture. There are no 
large cities with teeming millions, and in a country which forty years 
ago was the stamping ground of the Indian and buffalo, monuments 
of ancient culture are absent. Least of all would the stranger be 
inclined to associate the name of Kansas with art or expect to find 
among these commonplace folk a devotion to its most classic forms. 
This would naturally be sought only in the metropolis, whither talent 
gravitates, attracted by flattering emoluments within the giving of a 
leisure class alone. 

But in the heart of the agricultural district, about two hundred 
miles west of Kansas City, lies the little town of Lindsborg, a hamlet 
of scarcely two thousand souls, which is the musical center of the 
Southwest. 

The fact that the community is made up almost entirely of immi- 
grants from Sweden and their children justifies the appearance of 
this sketch in THe AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN Review. As you 
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walk along the main thoroughfare of the village such good old 
Swedish names as Johnson, Sundstrom, Malm, Nelson and Backstrom 
are conspicuously in evidence. While waging an unremitting fight 
for sustenance and material prosperity, these people have found time 
to cultivate the higher forms of musical art, until they have made 
their town the Mecca whither the devotees of the divine art for 
hundreds of miles make pilgrimage to attend the annual Messiah 
Festivals. 

Lindsborg is the center of a Swedish colony of about forty square 
miles in extent. Its only boast above the neighboring towns is the 
presence of Bethany College and the annual musical events at Easter 
time. 

Each Easter week its people perform Handel’s “Messiah,” with 
a chorus of five hundred voices and an orchestra of forty pieces. 
With the exception of the soloists, who now are stars of the first 
magnitude on the artistic firmament, it is entirely a home affair. 
The membership of the organization is made up of the merchants, 
artisans, farmers, and housewives of the town and surrounding 
countryside, together with the students of the college. The chorus 
is more than thirty years old and has given Handel’s “ Messiah” 
eighty-seven times. 

Among its members there are those who participated in the first 
performance, and it is no uncommon thing for three generations of 
the same family to be represented. From the bass section more than 
one gr andfather hears the voices of his daughter and granddaughter 
singing among the sopranos and altos. One of the unique features 
is a Children’s Chorus of three hundred, and the exercises of the 
Messiah Week, as the festival is popularly called, would be quite 
incomplete without the concert by this organization. Membership 
in it is a distinction to which every boy and girl in the community 
aspires, and it is a red-letter day in the life of the youthful musician 
when for the first time he is permitted to appear as a member of the 
orchestra in a public performance of the Oratorio. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, the critic of the Chicago Tribune, an 
authority of recognized merit in things musical, describes the singing 
of the chorus as follows: “It attains a tone of surprising unity, and 
in all matters of rhythmical and intervallic precision it is unsurpassed. 
The quality of tone is beautiful. In all massive effects it is of over- 
whelming sonority. . . . But it is a spiritual attribute rather 
than that of mere tone and technic that distinguishes the performance 
of the Lindsborg Chorus, as compared with the choruses of larger 
cities.” 

The Messiah is given three times each season—Palm Sunday, 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday. Each afternoon and evening of 
the week are given over to musical entertainment by visiting artists 
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or members of the faculty. Every available room in the public 
hostelries, as well as in private homes, is in demand. On the Messiah 
days the railroads furnish special train service. A single one of these 
special trains brought in over twelve hundred visitors for the concerts 
on the opening day of the season this spring. During the hours these 
strangers are in the city Lindsborg finds its population increased 
threefold. The following incident will indicate the cosmopolitan 
color of the audience: A missionary on furlough from India found 
his neighbor to be an English military man in the Indian service tem- 
porarily sojourning in this country, who in his travels had been 
attracted to the festival. 

The dignity of the event requires the co-operation of the world’s 
foremost artists. Madame Schumann-Heink opened this year’s fes- 
tival, and sang to a packed house, with a seating capacity of three 
thousand. When one considers that the fee which the great diva 
received represents a per capita assessment of seventy-five cents on 
every man, woman, and child in the city, it is possible to form an 
adequate conception of the hold which music has gained over the 
hearts of these people and of the attraction of the event for the 
adjacent country. 

The whole undertaking has about it something of the old-world 
atmosphere of simplicity bordering on the severely primitive. The 
concerts are given in a large wooden structure, octagonal in shape 
and furnished with wooden benches. The women in the chorus are 
attired in white and the men in conventional black. As the five 
hundred singers arise at the signal of the director, the effect is over- 
whelming. There is no applause during the programme, which lasts 
about three hours, and the atmosphere is rather that of a religious 
service than of the concert hall. 

Lindsborg was founded by a colony of Swedish immigrants, who 
hailed from the mountain regions of Vermland and came over in 
1868 and 1869. The spiritual leader of the little band was Rev. 
Olof Olsson, a man distinguished for his intellectual attainments, 
artistic temperament and religious devotion. He was accustomed to 
gather the sturdy pioneers and their buxom wives in some sod house 
on the storm-swept prairie to dispel the oppressive solitude of the 
long winter nights by teaching them the rudiments of choral singing. 
It was merely a matter of the singing-school, common in rural districts 
a generation ago. 

The credit for the existence of the Bethany Oratorio Society, how- 
ever, is due Dr. Carl Swensson, who in 1879 came to Lindsborg, fresh 
from college, to be pastor of the church. In 1881 he founded Bethany 
Academy, which has since grown into a college, with a student body 
of nine hundred and a teaching staff of forty. It was to raise funds 
for Bethany College that the Lindsborg Chorus was established. 
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Handel’s Messiah, which he had found particularly inspiring, was 
made the repertoire of the chorus. His wife, Mrs. Alma Swensson, 
who served the church as organist, added to her duties those of choral 
director. After spending the winter months in study the chorus was 
ready for its first public appearance in the spring of 1882. After the 
concert at home Swensson took his singers to the neighboring parishes 
of Salina, McPherson, Fremont, and Salemsborg, realizing a net 
profit of $200 on the undertaking. A man of great vision, he was 
quickly alert to the moral and esthetic advantages of the Oratorio 
Society. While it brought beauty into the dull routine of pioneer 
life, it justified itself by the practical consideration of material gain 
in the support of the infant college. 

The Bethany Oratorio Society is now a permanent fixture in the 
development of the community. The school and the chorus have 
grown apace, and their life is closely intermingled with that of the 
community. It represents the one aspiration in which the inhabi- 
tants, regardless of all other differences, are undivided. The chorus 
is still recruited from the people of the town and the countryside. 
Among its members there are those who drive from seven to eight 
miles—no small degree of devotion, particularly on cold winter nights, 
over rough roads. Mrs. Swensson was succeeded by a professional 
director, who came to the faculty of the college. Others have fol- 
lowed in a long, honorable line. The present director is Mr. Earl 
Rosenberg, who in an efficient manner has wielded the baton during 
the last three seasons. The repertoire of the chorus has been 
expanded until it includes all of the standard oratorios. 

Bethany Oratorio Society has demonstrated its usefulness, as well 
as its artistic value. Through its efforts the little Swedish hamlet 
on the broad prairies of Kansas has been made one of the musical 
centers of the country. It has brought into the materialistic life of 
a new State—where in the nature of things the butter and bread 
question is uppermost—something of the softening influence of old- 
world culture, and has gained for the Swedish immigrant a distinction 
beyond that of “a hewer of wood and a drawer of water.” The 
Messiah at Lindsborg has proved a tangible contribution to that new, 
seething life which is springing out of the prairies of the great 
Southwest. 


FREYR’S LOVE SONG 
Transiated out of the Poetic Edda by Artnaur JERROLD TIEJE 
Long is one night, Oft a month’s passing 
Two are longer, Seemed less than a half-night 


How thrive through three? Haunted by love. 





Sweden’s Unique Organization of Women 
By Hanna Astrup LARSEN 


ORK is the essence of life; work is the blessing of life,’’ was 

Fredrika Bremer’s motto. It is the guiding principle of the 

league which was founded as a living monument to her, and 
which now, almost a half century after her death, is a power in 
Sweden. Even in these days of women’s organizations there is 
nothing in all the world to compare with it. In its many-sided 
activities, the selfless devotion of its workers, and in the superb 
intelligence that has directed its, efforts and led to success, the 
Fredrika Bremer League has only one parallel in America—Hull 
House in Chicago. In its aims, however, it is entirely different. Its 
task has been to set free the latent powers of the Swedish women, 
and to lift from the breadwinners of the nation the burden of an 
unproductive womanhood. 

The leaders in the woman movement in Scandinavia have each 
stood for a definite ideal and have unconsciously supplemented one 
another. Fredrika Bremer’s Norwegian contemporary, Camilla Col- 
lett, the centennial of whose birth is celebrated this year, protested 
chiefly against the crushing of women’s heart life in the mercenary 
marriages that were their only “breadwinning” occupation at the 
time. Her ideals have been developed by Ellen Key, whose life 
message it is that women find their highest self-realization in mother- 
hood. Selma Lagerlof, a much more ardent suffragist, believes that 
the influences that have created the Northern home need to be 
carried out into the larger life of the State. 

Fredrika Bremer fought for the liberation in women of the purely 
human qualities, which, after all, are a necessary foundation for the 
ideals of a Camilla Collett or an Ellen Key. The most intense suffer- 
ings of her childhood were caused by the repression of her vivacious, 
active nature. Her mother’s reply, when she and her sister asked 
permission to walk out—that if they wanted exercise they might 
jump up and down behind the back of a chair—has become historic. 
She was very talented, but there was no food for her mind in the 
education of the “elegant young female”’ of the time—to borrow the 
expressive term of the old English novelists. “I felt myself born 
with strong wings,” she says, “‘but I also felt that they were stunted, 
and believed that they must always remain so.” A visit to the 
United States helped her to clarify her ideas and to take hope for the 
future. In those days Camilla Collett and Fredrika Bremer both 
looked to America for the realization of their fondest dreams for 


Note.—The Editors are indebted to Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard, herself a member of the Fredrika 
Bremer League, for data concerning the organization. 
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women, while now the situation is reversed, and America looks to 
Scandinavia for examples of progressive womanhood. 

When Fredrika Bremer determined to devote herself to the better- 
ment of the lot of women, it was especially the tragedy of the elderly 
spinster that moved her. She believed that this burden on the 
household budget and all too cheap butt of ridicule could be trans- 
formed into a useful and happy member of the nation simply by 
unchaining her limbs and allowing her to work. In the same spirit 
the Fredrika Bremer League was organized in 1884, nineteen years 
after her death. Its aim was to help that most pathetic of all 
creatures, the poor unattached woman of good family who starves 
in a garret, eludes pity, and masks her abject want with a smile. 

The founders of the League were gentlewomen of means and 
leisure, many of them of noble birth. The first meeting was called 
in the home of the Baroness Adlersparre, herself a writer and pub- 
lisher, the friend of Fredrika Bremer and the patroness of the young 
Selma Lagerléf, whom she gave the means to finish her first important 
work, “Gésta Berling’s Saga.’ With her were associated Ellen 
Ankersvird, Fredrika Limnel, Dr. Ellen Fries, the first woman in 
Sweden to take a degree as doctor of philosophy, and other progressive 
women and men. While most of the actual work and planning in 
the League has been done by women, they have always had associated 
with them men of practical experience. One of their staunchest 
friends has been Mayor Lindhagen, of Stockholm. 

An employment bureau for gentlewomen was established, and it 
was found that exactly three occupations not menial were open to 
women; they could be teachers, bank clerks and trained housekeepers. 
The founders of the League made a patient canvass of all the fields 
of work where it seemed to them that feminine labor might be 
utilized, and went personally to the employers of labor, asking them 
to engage women. “But these women are not trained,’ was the 
answer. ‘Very well; then we will train them.” 

Women of .narrower vision would have organized classes in their 
League, but such an expedient would have seemed to these leaders a 
mere tinkering with the problem. They went, instead, to the best 
schools for expert training that the country possessed, and secured 
from them the promise that women students would not only be 
admitted to the classes, but that they would be given especially low 
rates. Among the professions and trades opened in this way were 
those of nursing, gymnastics, pharmacy, telegraphy, watchmaking, 
landscape gardening, printing, bookbinding, clerkships in government 
and railroad offices, making of dairy products, chicken farming and 
teaching the deaf, dumb, blind, and feeble-minded. 

Another question arose—how were these women to maintain 
themselves while undergoing training? Then began the great organ- 
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izing work of the Fredrika Bremer League. An appeal for funds was 
sent all over the country, and as soon as a parish had raised 5,000 
kroner, the interest on the money was applied to a scholarship for a 
young woman from that parish to be selected by responsible persons 
among her neighbors. The scholarship was to be regarded in the 
light of a loan and to be paid back in small instalments. Thousands 
of women have been helped in this way, and the number of nurses 
alone in the League, most of whom have been Fredrika Bremer 
scholars, is so great that they have been forced to have their own 
quarters outside of the League building. The co-workers in the 
different parishes also assist in regulating the supply and demand 
of workers by reporting the state of the labor market to the central 
information bureau. Thus if a girl has set her heart on learning 
stenography, and her neighborhood is flooded with stenographers, 
while there is a good opening for a landscape gardener, she is urged 
to enter the less crowded profession. 

In adjusting a scale of wages for women ,the League has worked 
so carefully and with such wise magnanimity that the wages of 
men were not forced down by the influx of women into the indus- 
tries. Attention has been directed particularly to the government 
offices, since these set the standard for the whole country. 

A committee on legal matters keeps an eye on all bills before the 
Riksdag that concern the welfare of women, and the legislators are 
influenced through letters, brochures and personal interviews. Lec- 
turers and books are sent out over all parts of the country to educate 
women in civics, so that the full franchise, when it comes, shall find 
them prepared. When Fredrika Bremer began her agitation, a 
woman could only become legally of age by special application, and 
such a step was considered to reflect disgrace upon her family. Now 
women have the municipal franchise and are frequently elected to 
municipal offices. It is very often the old teachers of a parish who 
are honored in this manner. Even the peasant women of Sweden 
show a surprisingly intelligent appreciation of their duties as voters, 
due in a large measure to the educational work of the League. 

The problem of pure food at reasonable prices, which is now 
agitating the American housewife, has been met in Sweden by 
co-operative stores for women, in which the management, employees 
and shareholders are all women. The plan was evolved by Miss 
Anna Whitlock and gained the support of numerous women’s organi- 
zations, chief among which was the Fredrika Bremer League. The 
first of these stores was incorporated in 1905, with a membership of 
391 women and a capital of 25,000 kroner. It met with much oppo- 
sition from the retail merchants, and the wholesale dealers were 
warned not to sell to the women under penalty of being boycotted. 
They were obliged to use all manner of stratagems, such as having 
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goods delivered at night and buying from abroad. In spite of all 
opposition the business has steadily grown, and the membership 
increased. Goods are sold only to members and for cash. Dividends 
are paid every half year and aggregate about 4 per cent. on capital 
and 5 per cent. on purchases. 

Only the briefest summary of the other activities of the Fredrika 
Bremer League is possible within the limits of this article. A club 
house is maintained for factory workers and domestic servants, where 
they have music, games, lectures and debates. A weekly newspaper 
is published in the interests of these workers, while a monthly maga- 
zine dealing with social, economic and literary topics is issued for 
the more cultured woman. A sick relief fund has been established 
for teachers and other self-supporting women, and a home is main- 
tained for students. The League has an agricultural school for 
women in Norrland, where scientific farming and the making of dairy 
products is taught. A literary committee reads carefully all the 
children’s books that are published and makes out lists of the desir- 
able books to be sent to libraries and schools. In this way the tone 
of the juvenile literature in Sweden has been raised to a very high 
standard. The abolishment of the distribution of liquor to boys in 
the military camps was due largely to the efforts of the League. 

The Fredrika Bremer League has been fortunate in keeping to 
the spirit of its gentle founders. Its members, among whom are such 
illustrious names as Selma Lagerlof and Ellen Key, have labored in 
a spirit of pure devotion to their cause, without any thought of self- 
aggrandizement. They have worked with men, not against them, 
and they have gone on their way quietly, modestly, but unflinchingly, 
like their first leader, the Baroness Adlerspirre, a frail little woman 
with a will of iron, of whom it was said that “‘she knew no such word 
as impossible. If a thing were good, it was possible.”’ 
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Editorial 


East AND West A long-cherished wish of the leaders in the 

American-Scandinavian Movement has been real- 
ized by a six weeks’ journey of Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, the 
secretary of the Foundation and Society, through Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Iowa. The Foundation has recently 
extended its influence to the Middle West by granting scholarships 
to students from that part of the country, and by establishing the 
REVIEW as the best means of uniting all sections. It was felt, how- 
ever, that a personal visit and conferences between a representative 
of the Foundation and Scandinavian leaders in the West was needed 
in order to initiate a fuller co-operation. 

The greater part of the Secretary’s time was naturally spent in 
Chicago, where the Art Exhibition focused all Northern interests. 
By illustrated lectures he sought to elucidate the modern Scandi- 
navian art to many who yet feel it to be unfamiliar, as well as to 
carry the educational influence of the Exhibition to many who did 
not have an opportunity of seeing it. He made in all thirty addresses 
at the State universities of Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
North Dakota; at the University of Chicago; at the Scandinavian 
colleges of Augustana, Gustavus Adolphus, Concordia, Luther College 
in Racine, North Park College, St. Olaf, Minnesota College, and 
Luther College in Decorah; and before several Scandinavian societies, 
including the Swedish Historical Society at the Swedish Club, the 
Norwegian National League, the Norwegian Club, the Danish Socie- 
ties at Dania Hall, and the Society of Swedish Engineers in Chicago; 
the Odin Club and the John Ericsson Association in Minneapolis; 
and the Norwegian Literary Society Symra, in Decorah. In most of 
these places he lectured on the Art Exhibition, always explaining in 
general the plans of the Society and the Foundation. He also lec- 
tured on Strindberg before “Strindbergarne”’ in Chicago and at the 
University of Minnesota; on Danish Co-operation at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College and at the Odin Club of Minneapolis; 
on the Commercial Relations of the United States and Norway before 
the Commercial Club of Fargo. 

A mere enumeration of those who honored the Foundation and 
Society by extending some special courtesy to their secretary will 
show how wide and representative are the circles that have come in 
touch with the American-Scandinavian Movement. A delightful 
event was the “Sexa”’ given by the Odin Club in Minneapolis, with 
a following Valhalla festival in a hall decorated for the purpose by an 
artist; among the guests were the former presidents of the club, 
including ex-Governor Lind, while President Vincent, of the Univer- 
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sity of Minnesota made a brilliant plea for Scandinavian studies. At 
the universities and colleges the Secretary was entertained either by 
the president or the professor of Northern languages. At the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota President McVey gave a dinner to which the 
deans of departments and the Scandinavian consuls were invited. 
A dinner in the University Club in Madison was arranged by Prof. 
Julius E. Olson and included prominent Scandinavians of the Univer- 
sity and Capitol, with President Van Hise, of the University of Wis- 
consin, as the principal speaker. Among others who extended hospi- 
tality to Dr. Leach were Norwegian Consul Oscar H. Haugan, 
Swedish Acting Consul Henry S. Henschen, Danish Consul Georg 
Bech, Judge Oscar M. Torrison and Mr. Charles S. Peterson, presi- 
dent of the Swedish Club, in Chicago; Governor Eberhart, of Minne- 
sota; Consul E. H. Hobe, of St. Paul; Prof. A. A. Stomberg, Prof. 
Gisle Bothne, and the Svithiod and Thulanian Clubs, in Minneapolis; 
President Aasgaard, of Concordia College; Dr. H. O. Fjelde, in Fargo; 
President C. K. Preus, President Emeritus Laur. Larsen, and Dr. K. 
Gjerset, of Luther College, Decorah; Professor Kilander, of Gustavus 
Adolphus College; Dean Seashore, of lowa University; Prof. George 
T. Flom, of the University of Illinois, the faculty of Augustana Col- 
lege, the faculty of St. Olaf College and the Faculty Club of the 
University of Chicago. 

The generous interest of the Scandinavian and American press in 
giving publicity to the Art Exhibition and to the Secretary’s trip 
through Minnesota and North Dakota has aided in bringing the 
American-Scandinavian Movement to the minds of the public. The 
Danish, Norwegian and Swedish schools, churches, newspapers and 
national societies have done a glorious work for the preservation of 
the languages and traditions of the home countries, and the last 
decade has witnessed an abundant harvesting of the grain sown 
through many long, patient years. Instead of weakening with the 
passing of time, the ties of intellectual kinship have grown stronger. 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation and Society are new in the 
field compared with the veterans of the West, but the enthusiasm 
with which their representative has been welcomed shows that the 
sincere desire of their leaders to be helpful in all good work has been 
appreciated. Many have expressed the feeling that the Foundation 
and Society, standing outside of all factions, may be a means of fusing 
the many influences which, though often superficially at variance, are 
tending to the same end—the preservation of Northern culture to 
enrich our American national life. 

The expedition contained many happy surprises for the Secretary. 
In Minnesota he found a model commonwealth, in which the execu- 
tive, legislature, and judiciary were composed in large part of men of 
No¥thern descent. North Dakota, also, with its buoyant atmosphere 
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and suddenly developed wealth, is a State which the Northern nations 
will one day be proud to have contributed to the New World. The 
trip was not without its adventures: A railroad bridge broken by 
the ice and flood in the Mississippi obliged the Secretary to cross in 
a rowboat and conjure up an image of pioneer days in order to 
reach Decorah, that stalwart little center of Norwegian culture in 
Northern Iowa. 


Tue Art The Scandinavians in Chicago have reason to be proud 
EXHIBITION of the success of the Exhibition of Scandinavian Art, 

due largely to their efforts. According to the state- 
ment of the director of the Art Institute, Mr. William M. R. French, 
the attendance—with a total of 69,094 and reaching 12,816 in a 
single day—as well as the sale of catalogues, eclipsed all previous 
records for similar exhibitions. At the opening, February 27, the 
consuls of the three Scandinavian governments received; the Nor- 
wegian Club also gave a reception to members and friends of the club 
on March 1, and a Swedish night was arranged on March 6 by a 
committee of Swedish women. 

It would be idle for those responsible for the Exhibition to pretend 
that it had met unqualified approval on all sides, but they do see in 
the opposing criticisms that mingled with very generous praise a sign 
of the vitality of Northern art. If they feel any regret it is that 
many Scandinavians, having in mind the pictures popular in their 
youth, were disappointed by the new development, as an immigrant 
returning to his home is disappointed by the absence of the old land- 
marks. But all such may be reminded that the choice of pictures 
was left to the men appointed by their respective governments in 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden as the most competent authorities in 
the domain of art. Weare indebted to them for giving us a stimulating 
exhibition demonstrating to the American world that the Scandi- 
navian artists are in the vanguard of the modern movement, which, 
whether we approve of it or not, is an intensely interesting factor to 
be reckoned with in modern life. In this connection we may quote 
from a letter of Mr. George W. Stevens, director of the Museum in 
Toledo, thanking Mr. Gade for his part in bringing over the Exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Stevens writes: 


“It is a splendid commentary on the spirit of the Northlands. Of conven- 
tional art we have plenty in this country and elsewhere. We are trying to get 
away from convention, and sometimes it is very hard for us to do so, for it is the 
nature of humankind to understand and hold to the old. This is true in science, 
as well as in art, and every other branch of human endeavor—the conventional 
we have always with us. It is a delight, therefore, to find brought together this 
splendid collection of paintings, full of strength, freshness and virility. It is like 
a cool breeze from the mountain tops and quite as invigorating. We take 
pleasure in adding our word of thanks to those you must already have received 
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for your great service to us all in bringing to our shores this important exhibition, 
which I am sure will prove an inspiration to our own painters, and an education 
and delight to our public.” _. 


SwepisH Historica The Council of the Swedish Historical Society 
SOCIETY of America, meeting at Evanston, Ill., March 

14, voted to accept the invitation of the 
American-Scandinavian Society to affiliate with that organization. 
At the same time the Council expressed their cordial desire to co- 
operate in the work of the Foundation. By the plan adopted each 
member of the Swedish Historical Society becomes an affiliated mem- 
ber of the American-Scandinavian Society, and will receive henceforth 
the American-Scandinavian Review. The Swedish Historical Society 
is collecting at Evanston a unique and invaluable library of Swedish 
Americana, including rare manuscripts relating to early settlements 
and copies of all books and periodicals published in Swedish in 
America. The Society publishes Year-Books and contributes in 
many other ways to promote Swedish studies. The organization 
was founded in 1905 and is growing steadily. The president is Prof. 
David Nyvall, and the secretary and librarian is Prof. C. G. Wal- 
lenius, both of Chicago. 

This is the first organization to affiliate with the American- 
Scandinavian Society, member for member, and to adopt the Review 
as an organ to be read in the home of each of its members. It is 
probable that other societies will follow their example. Meanwhile, 
other organizations not in a position to affiliate as individual members 
have joined the American-Scandinavian Society as a body. Many 
seers predict that the American-Scandinavian Society will in time 
become the great central body, aiding and concerting the work of the 
thousands of Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian organizations through- 
out America. In union there is strength. 


THE AMERICAN- The American-Scandinavian Society, dur- 
SCANDINAVIAN SOCIETY ing the last month, has had a more rapid 

growth than ever before in its history. The 
present membership is approximately 1,300. New life members are 
Consul Oscar H. Haugan and Mr. William A. Peterson, of Chicago; 
Mr. Olaf O. Searle, of Minneapolis; Mr. Hans Lagerléf, of New York, 
and Mr. J. M. Andersen, of Boston. New patron members are 
Director G. M. Bryde, Norway; Mr. E. A. Cappelen Smith, New 
York; Dr. Peter Lauritzen, Minneapolis; Mr. C. H. Hanson, Mr. 
George E. O. Johnson, and Mr. Charles S. Peterson, Chicago. Mr. 
Charles S. Peterson has been appointed honorary vice-president of 
the American-Scandinavian Society, in recognition of his services to 
Swedish art. As president of the Swedish Club in Chicago he has 
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been instrumental in organizing the recent successful Swedish Indus- 
trial Art Exhibition, as well as the annual exhibitions of Swedish 
American painters and sculptors held by the club. Among distin- 
guished Scandinavians recently elected to membership is Captain 
Roald Amundsen. A Social Committee composed of twelve women 
and four men has been organized in New York, under the efficient 
chairmanship of Dr. Johannes Hoving. It will arrange not only 
social affairs, but also, beginning in the fall, a series of lectures on 
Seandinavian subjects, and a grand concert. The members in other 
cities where there is a large contingent of the American-Scandinavian 
Society, have under consideration the appointment of similar 
committees. 


AMERICAN SuPPORT THE REVIEW is happy to announce that, 
FOR AMUNDSEN through the negotiations of the president of the 

American-Scandinavian Society, Mr. John A. 
Gade, an agreement has been reached by which the National Geo- 
graphic Society in Washington will put at Captain Roald Amund- 
sen’s disposal for his next expedition the sum of $20,000. The name 
of the expedition will be: “‘The Norwegian Polar Expedition, under- 
taken with the Co-operation of the National Geographic Society.” 
Mr. Gade has also received a letter from Colonel Goethals promising 
that every facility will be given the Fram for passing through the 
Panama Canal among the first vessels. 


Tue Norwecian_ A new and significant international link will have 
CENTENNIAL been established June 7, when the first steamship 

of the Norwegian America line, the Kristiania- 
fjord, sails from Bergen. Returning from New York June 24 this 
ship will carry a passenger list of the most prominent Scandinavian 
citizens of America. A direct Bergen-New York connection offers 
many interesting possibilities, not the least of them being a direct 
tourist approach from America to the fjords, as well as a new direct 
communication over C hristiania and Stockholm, with St. Petersburg. 
The Norwegian government is part owner in the new line, which opens 
at a most opportune time before the Norwegian Centennial of 1914 
that is engrossing the attention of all Norwegian-Americans. Mr. 
C. J. Hambro, editor of Morgenbladet, in Christiania, secretary of 
Normandsforbundet, which has charge of America’s display at the 
Exposition, is now in America. The legislature of North Dakota has 
appropriated $10,000, and Governor Hanna heads a private commit- 
tee to present to Norway a statue of Lincoln, by Gutzon Borglum, 
while Minnesota, upon the recommendation of Governor Eberhart, 
is likely to grant $25,000 for the Exposition. It is hoped that the 
United States will be represented by a man-of-war. 
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Honor TO Another sign of the more intimate understanding 
ConsuL GADE_ between Norwegian-Americans and the mother coun- 

try is the recent appointment by the Storting of 
Consul F. Herman Gade on the new Commission for the Revision of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service. Mr. Gade was until a few 
years ago a resident of Chicago. The fact that he has won this 
recognition from the Norwegian government tends to show that 
Norway is abandoning her policy of putting difficulties in the way of 
returning Norwegian-Americans who wish to resume citizenship in the 
old country. 


Books 


CHIVALRY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE: CHAUCER, MALORY, SPENSER, 
AND SHAKESPEARE. By William Henry Schofield, Cambridge, 
Harvard University, 1912. $2.25. 


The immediate interest of this book to readers of the REviEw lies in the fact 
that the volume embraces in substance four lectures delivered by Professor 
Schofield during the spring of 1911 at the University of Copenhagen. Its author, 
known throughout the world of Scandinavian scholarship for his writings on medie- 
val and Northern literature, is chairman of the Department of Comparative 
Literature in Harvard University, and a trustee of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. The present volume is the second of a series of “‘Harvard Studies in 
Comparative Literature,” founded and edited by Professor Schofield, and two 
of the six books now in preparation for the series are upon Scandinavian subjects: 
“The Comedies of Ludwig Holberg,” by Oscar James Campbell, instructor in 
English in the University of Wisconsin, and “The Literary Relations of England 
and Scandinavia from the Norman Conquest to 1300,” by Henry Goddard 
Leach, secretary of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Professor Schofield, in his “Chivalry in English Literature,” interprets the 
distinctive English,—if you please, the Northern,—conception of chivalry. “In 
the Middle Ages England borrowed chivalry from France; but English chivalry 
and French chivalry developed differently. In France it was chiefly restricted 
to a class; in England, almost from the first, it was democratized.” It is true 
that each of the four writers under discussion interprets chivalry in his own way. 
“Chaucer presents a standard of conduct for the knight, Malory for the noble, 
Spenser for the courtier, and Shakespeare for the man.” With all four, however, 
chivalry is the Christian ideal of personal conduct that has developed into our 
modern English and Northern conception of a “gentleman.” In fact, this old- 
time ideal from the Middle Ages, proclaimed anew, is proving effective in the 
materialistic generation in which we live. “‘Chivalry is being revived as a 
practical religion for laymen. Boy scouts are spreading some of its principles 
abroad in the world, and under the inspiration of fair play, idealistic young: men 
are beginning a new crusade against inequalities of opportunity, trying to lower 
the handicap of position and power that the privileged possess.” 

For the scholar these essays present an array of technical discoveries and sug- 
gestions. For the average reader they are philosophical and broadly stimulating. 
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The elegance and lucidity of the style is rarely found outside of the French essay- 
ists. In fact, it is doubtful if medieval scholarship in America has produced 
anything more finely sympathetic since Lowell’s essay on Chaucer. H. G. L. 


THe Woman Movement. By Ellen Key. Translated by Mamah 
Bouton Borthwick, A.M. With an Introduction by Havelock 
Ellis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1912. 


RAHEL VARNHAGEN: A Portrait. By Ellen Key. Translated from 
the Swedish by Arthur G. Chater. With an Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1913. 


Ellen Key is becoming known in America as a broad and deeply human 
thinker in the fields opened by the ever present woman movement. She is the 
avowed opponent of what she calls the “‘amaternal”’ theory, which she believes 
to be most prevalent in the United States, with Charlotte Perkins Gilman as its 
ablest exponent. The argument of the amaternals that motherhood is a low 
function shared with beasts and savages, and in no way to be compared with the 
higher human qualities, such as truth and justice, she finds “infuriating.” It has, 
she says, “the same validity as that which would deny to the Sistine Chapel the 
quality of an expression of personality, because beasts and savages also exhibit 
the decorative instinct.” In her book, ““The Woman Movement,” she utterly 
repudiates the theory of the amaternals of substituting social for individual 
motherhood, and finds in the growth of such a sentiment the gravest danger of 
the extreme feminist attitude. While conceding as a matter of course the 
political, educational, and industrial freedom of women, she passes beyond these 
common human rights to a vindication of the rights of women as women. She 
believes that in the society of the future the welfare of the child will be the central 
point, and that women will be remunerated by the State in the years when their 
occupation is motherhood. 

In “Rahel Varnhagen” Ellen Key has drawn her ideal of the woman of the 
future. Rahel was an example of the power of a great personality, apart from 
what is usually considered productive work. She was the friend of Goethe, 
Heine and Beethoven, of artists, diplomats, princes and scientists. Though she 
wrote nothing except the letters published after her death, she was considered the 
greatest critic of her time. She exercised that influence by which Ellen Key says 
women become “the ancestors of the holy spirit,” which she believes to be the 
greatest contribution they have made to civilization. H. A. L. 


The Magazines 


If one may judge from the reading of recent popular magazines, American 
interest in things Scandinavian is in the ascendant. The Scandinavian Art 
Exhibition has drawn forth a surprising array of articles, most of them accom- 
panied by illustrations: 

For December: “Scandinavian Painters of Today,” by Christian Brinton, in 
Scribner's Magazine; “Scandinavian Art and Its National Significance,” by Henry 
Reuterdahl, in The Craftsman; ‘‘Sweden—A Nation of Craftsmen,”’ by Henry God- 
dard Leach, in the Craftsman; “Scandinavian Art,” an editorial in The Outlook; 
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“Seandinavia’s Art Message,” in The Literary Digest; “Concerning Scandinavian 
Art,” by Henry Goddard Leach, in The Independent. For January: “The First 
Collection of Northern Art Exhibited in America,” in Current Opinion; ‘‘Scandi- 
navian Art in Buffalo,” in Academy Notes; “The Progressive Spirit in Scandina- 
vian Painting,” by Christian Brinton, in The International Studio; “ First Impres- 
sion of the Scandinavian Art Exhibition,” by Leonard D. Abbott, in The Inter- 
national; ““Anna Boberg: the Sea Painter of the North,” by Hanna Astrup 
Larsen, in The Craftsman. For February: “Scandinavian Art,” by Elisabeth 
Luther Cary, in Art and Progress. For March: “The Lithographs of Henrik 
Lund,” by Henry Reuterdahl, in The Craftsman; “Gustav Adolph Fjaestad,” by 
Henry Goddard Leach, in The American Magazine; “‘ Bruno Liljefors,”’ by Henry 
Goddard Leach, in The Outing Magazine. 


American periodicals pay an annual tribute to Scandinavian explorers, and 
this year has proved no exception. Captain Amundsen would require a whole 
bibliography. Harper's Magazine is publishing monthly instalments, begun in 
December, of “‘ My Quest in the Arctic,” by Vilhjélmur Stefansson, in his buoyant 
entertaining style. Other magazines, such as The Scientific American (Septem- 
ber), The American Museum Journal (October), The National Geographic Maga- 
zine (December), The American Review of Reviews (April), have published 
accounts by Stefansson or about him, while he is the subject of a biographical 
portrait in The American Magazine for April by Henry Goddard Leach. 


The co-operative enterprises and the other social experiments of Denmark 
continue to receive ever growing attention on this side of the Atlantic. The most 
compact and comprehensive history of the whole subject is that offered by the 
essay, “Social Denmark,” by Mr. P. Schou, of the Danish Foreign Office, in The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (November). In March the Danish-American 
Association published and distributed through its press bureau in Chicago a 
reprint of “Agricultural Co-operation in Denmark,” by John F. Sinclair, of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. The American Review of Reviews for April, 
prefaced an article on ‘Consumers’ Co-operation,” with a photograph taken at 
the grave of the late Danish cabinet member, Svend Hogsbro. 


Scandinavian Americans are constantly contributing to current magazines on 
topics other than Scandinavien. For example, much discussion has been awak- 
ened by an article by Hanna Astrup Larsen on “‘The Cowardice of American 
Literature” in The Forum for October. Again, The Central Law Journal for 
February 28 presents a digestive essay on “The False Theory of the Binding 
Force of Precedent,” by Axel Teisen, of Philadelphia, a lawyer of Danish birth. 
Mr. Teisen contributes regularly to this journal; his standpoint is broad and 
international, and he often illustrates from legal institutions in Scandinavia. 
J. Nilsen Laurvik, the Norwegian American art critic, writes on ““New Paths in 
Art” in The International for April. 


Recent philological articles include “The Geats of Beowulf,” by Dr. Gudmund 
Schiitte, of Copenhagen, in The Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
(October), and “‘Semological Notes on Old Scandinavian Flik,” by George T. 
Flom, in the same journal for January. The third number of the Publication of 
the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study (December) contains 
“Gotthonic Names,” by Gudmund Schiitte; ““The Drama in Iceland,” by L. M. 
Hollander; - he Scandinavian Languages 1 in the High School,” by George T. 
Flom, and ‘ ‘August Strindberg,” by A. G. S. Josephson. A unique and invalu- 
able feature of this periodical is its department announcing forthcoming publica- 
tions. Further, Scandinavian scholars in America may congratulate Dr. L. M. 
Hollander, of the University of Wisconsin, on being the first American to 
publish in a philological journal in Scandinavia; “The Relative Age of the 
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Gautrekssaga and the Hrélfssaga Gautrekssonar” appears in Arkiv for nordisk 
Filologi (xxv, 120). 

Meanwhile the first two numbers of THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
have met with widespread public appreciation. Berlingske Tidende and National- 
tidende in Copenhagen have translated Professor Hovgaard’s article on “The 
Commercial Future of St. Thomas.” Dr. Eyde’s essay on “The Industrial 
Future of Norway” was reprinted in part with illustrations in The American 
Review of Reviews (March). The Literary Digest (March 8) quoted at length from 
Captain Amundsen’s defense of Polar risks, and Current Opinion from Mr. 
Laurvik’s “Intolerance in Art.”” These articles have been reprinted in large part, 
also, in the press, including the New York Herald, the Chicago Examiner and the 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE MAY REVIEW 


Henry S. HenscueEn, acting consul for Sweden, is an important figure in 
the financial and Swedish-American world in Chicago. Since 1908 he has been 
cashier of the State Bank of Chicago, the largest Scandinavian banking institu- 
tion of America, and has written a history of the bank. His broad public inter- 
ests have carried him into many charitable and educational movements, includ- 
ng. the introduction of the Scandinavian languages into the high schools of 

icago. 


ApoLPH OLson EBERHART succeeded Governor Johnson as the Governor of 
Minnesota, and is the third man of Swedish descent to hold the highest execu- 
tive office in the state. Coming from Vermland at the age of 11, he began his 
American career as a cattle herder. He worked his way through Gustavus 
Adolphus College, completing a seven years’ course in four and taking every 
elective in the curriculum. He afterwards studied law. The memory of his 
boyhood struggles has given Governor Eberhart a deep interest in bettering the 
conditions of country life and giving the country boys and girls “‘a chance.” 


Ernst FrepERICK PIHLBLAD was born in Kansas of Swedish parents and has 
studied at Swedish-American institutions of learning. He was but little over 
thirty, when he was called, in 1906, to the presidency of Bethany College in 
Lindsborg, Kansas. He is also president of the Bethany Oratorical Society. 


Scandinavian-American Technical School 
529 and 581 HENRY STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HE purpose of this school is to give instruction of the most practical kind to those who for lack of 
definite information upon some particular subject are at a disadvantage. The courses are espe- 
cially adapted to the needs of Mechanics, Ironworkers and Builders. They are not confined within 
rigid limits, but vary to meet the demands of the individual student. 
Instruction is given from 8 to 10 o'clock p. m. in Drawing, Mechanics, Mathematics and English. 


TUITION, $10 PER MONTH 


President, ANDREW F. MYHR Secretary, HERMAN N. HANSEN 
Vice-President, Prof. CARL LORENTZEN Treasurer, AXEL S. HEDMAN 
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